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HOUSEHOLD ART. 

By CHARLES WYLLYS ELLIOTT. 



IV.— THE PORCELAIN OF JAPAN. 



APANESE porcelain is a more difficult subject for 
study than the Chinese, owing to this circum- 
stance : About the year I2ii-'i2, a Japanese ar- 
tist crossed over to China, to study the processes 
by means of which the Chinese had reached such 
surprising excellence. His name, according to Dr. 
Hoffman, was Katosiro-ouye-mon. Through him 
the art received in Japan a new impulse, new knowledge, new 
methods. It may be of service to us to know that the wonderful 
perfection achieved by the Japanese in this art was due not only to 
the skill of her artists, but also, and more, to the fact that the 





No, I. 

government gave direct, persistent, and liberal pecuniary aid to 
the industry. 

Genius will, of course, work its miracles ; but, if we in the United 
States are to reach excellence in Art-work, it will be, must be, only 
fitful and short-lived, if it is to depend upon individual effort or 
chance patronage : only by means of the persistent and intelligent 
fostering of a state, whose life is perennial, can the greatest things 
be accomplished. There are fanatics who hold to free trade in 
poetry, invention, art, patent-right, copyright. No doubt they mean 
well, but the nation may beware of them. 

The Art-museums now being established cannot fail to do some 
good ; but they will fall lamentably short of their aims if they are 
not directly and powerfully aided by the state. To illustrate this, 
let me refer to the fine collections known as the Kensington Mu- 
seum and the British Museum. Both are the creations of the 



state, and both have been generously treated. It would have 
taken a hundred or a thousand years of individual contributions to 
have accomplished what the Kensington Museum has done in 
twenty. 

Already, it is a great and noble school — teaching by example — 
o{ Art applied to the uses of life ; and already it has placed some 
of the manufactures of England in the first place of the world. 

I wish, then, to repeat that the work which Katosiro did would 
not have been done, could not have been done, by his own indi- 
vidual effort. 

He not only added vastly to the satisfaction and delight and riches 
of his own people, but he has given us cause to bless the Govern- 
ment of Japan for the satisfaction and delight we, too, are enabled 
to draw from his work. 

Pennsylvania is taking the lead here. With a keen perception 
and a profound wisdom, that State, I am told, has united with the 
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city of Philadelphia to found and maintain a school of applied Art, 
which cannot fail to be an incalculable good to the industries and 
the happiness of her people. 

Depending upon individual contributions, Boston and New York 
must struggle far behind, and finally dwindle away. 

We need, in every great industrial centre, a " Council on Instruc- 
tion," who shall provide models of Art- work, and teaching enough 
to make these models plain to industrial seekers. 

We have tried free schools, free trade, free press, and no one is 
happy. I pray we may for a century fairly and fully try Household 
Art : that is the Art which shall make the home the most attractive 
place on this footstool of heaven. 

In this work all sects and sexes may unite. Every man and 
woman can and will agree that his or her home shall be a page from 
the book of paradise ; one on which they can write, and one from 
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which all may read. When every home shall have become a 
realized poem, grog-shops will starve, and gamblers and murderers 
will not outnumber any class in the state. Then we shall need 
few laws, and the services of the policeman we will dispense with ; 
then divorce-courts will fail; miserable wives and unhappy hus- 
bands will disappear; wretched children will not disgrace huma- 
nity, and then the millennium will be at hand ! 
According to the best authorities we are able to get, we conclude 
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that the Japanese have from the earliest days been -great potters ; 
and that the Chinese discovery of porcelain was carried to Japan 
probably in the century before our era. 

It appears from the researches of Dr. Hoffman, of Holland, that 
in 662 a Buddhist monk introduced the secrets of translucent por- 
celain into the province of Idsoumi, and a village then became 
famous as To-ki-rnoura, "village for making porcelain." 

In the year 859, the two provinces of Idsoumi and Kavatsi went 
into a violent quarrel over a mountain which contained clay and 
fire- wood. 

But the vast wants of such a tasteful and teeming people as the 
Japanese advanced this most useful and beautiful industry until 
the time of Katosiro (in the 1200's), when it went forward to perfec- 
tion, and rivalled or excelled the best work of China. 

In later years the great centre of porcelain-production has been 
the island of Kiou-siou. 

Upon the Idsoumi-yoma (or Mountain of Springs), where was 
found the kaolinic clay. Dr. Hoffman numbers some five-and- 
twenty shops famous for porcelains. 

From the recent work of Messrs. Audesley & Bowes, it seems 
that the province of Hizen has produced the finest examples of 
Japanese porcelain. The first number of this work has just 
reached us, and gives great promise. The authors are Mr. George 
Ashdown Audesley, architect, and James Lord Bowes, President 
of the Liverpool Art Club. No work upon the ceramic art has 
appeared superior to this first number. 

While the fine, delicate perception and touch of the Japanese 
have given- an added grace and finish to most of their work, as a 
whole their porcelain may be said to be a following (rather than a 
copying) of the Chinese : in China, porcelain was indigenous ; in 
Japan it was an importation. In China, then, we shall find more 
original invention and greater variety ; in Japan, more finish. The 
best work of Japan is often superior in the paste and in the glaze to 
tne Lhinese. As to classification : it is found that the two styles of 
Lhina porcelain called "The Chrysanthemo-Peonienne " and 

ine tamiUe-Rose" are the two which most prevail in Japan; 
ana it is not easy to distinguish the fine work of the one country 
Irom that of the other 



In the rose family is to be found much of the best work of 
Japan. 

Thtfamzlle-vert, or green, was not made there. 

We cannot do better than to quote from Jacquemart : 

"A radical difference separates the two countries as regards 
drawing. At Niphon the figures, though affected, and too much 
resembling each other not to be the produce of 'pouncing,' have a 
simple grace and softness, the evident reflex of Oriental manners. 
Certainly, it is not an imitation of Nature ; it is not Art, such as we 
understand it with its complex qualities ; but it is a dreamy act, a 
first manifestation of thought under form. A scene of frequent 
occurrence represents two women standing, one upon a rose, the 
other upon a leaf, and thus floating upon the waves in an aureole 
of clouds ; the first, elegantly attired, holds a sceptre ; the second 
is her attendant, and carries a basket of flowers passed through a 
kind of lance or instrument for ploughing. According to the indi- 
cations of the Japanese Pantheon, it is the goddess of the seas or 
patroness of fishermen. It matters little which it may be ; but, by 
the modest grace of the attitude, the easy elegance of the draperies, 
this painting approaches the graceful vellums of our artists of the 
middle ages. The birds and plants partake of these merits, and 
are truthfully drawn, the details most delicately rendered. Nothing 
is more beautiful than these venerated silver pheasants, the proud- 
looking cocks perched upon the rocks or lost among the flowers ; 
nothing more charming than certain crested blackbirds with rose- 
coloured breasts, and other passerine birds of beautiful plumage." 

While it is true that the Japanese flower-painting approaches 
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nearer to Nature than the Chinese, it does not seem correct to say 
that it approaches to, or is, a copy of Nature. It is difficult to see 
anything which is not treated freely and strongly rather than natu- 
rally. 

Some of the decorations peculiar to Japan may be mentioned as 
follows : 

The kiri, or flower of the pawlonia. 

The imperial three-c\2cwt6. dragon. 
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The noble bird. 

The sacred tortoise. 

The pine, the bamboo, and 

The crane. 

The crane and the tortoise are emblems of longevity. 

Two marks were the official signs of the Mikado ; first, the kiri- 



Kiri-mon. 



Guik-mon. 



Three-leaved Mallow. 






mon, or flower of the pawlonia ; and, second, the guik-mon or chry- 
santhemum ; while to the temporal prince, or Siogoun, belonged 
the three-leaved mallow. 

The vase here given (Fig. i), from Mr. Avery's collection in the 
New York Museum of Art, is a good illustration of the way the Ja- 
panese used natural forms artistically rather than naturally. 

The description is as follows : 

" Vase, of elegant form, a ground of white, a branch of a tree 
in violet colour running around the body, from which depend the 
fruit and flowers of the peach of longevity in rich colours. Storks 
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delicately outlined in black, their bodies being filled in with dead 
white enamel, peck at the fruit or blossoms, or disport through the 
air. The neck is ornamented with a band of yellow, scrolls, fruit, 
bats, and honorific designs." 

We give in Fig. 2 a bottle of square form painted delicately on 
each side with groups of figures, most likely representing inci- 



dents in Japanese history. It is a fine example from Mr. Avery's 
collection. The colours are green, blue, and yellow, and are very, 
rich and harmonious. 

A style of decoration found among the Japanese rather than the 
Chinese might be described as a sort of medallion-painting : the 
round spaces are distributed over the pot regardless of symmetry, 
and the effect is charming. Fig. 3 shows one of these, belonging, 
to Mrs. Rockwell, of Boston. It is modern work, and, while not 
expensive, is very satisfactory. An impression prevails that it is 
very creditable to pay dear for and to own antique work — not so 
modern work. But, if we are to do any good ourselves, we must 
believe in our own modern work when we can, and be glad to buy 
and pay for it. Also, we must praise our artists. Let us do so, 
and let us not forget that what is old and good now, was once 
new and good : none the less good because it was new. 

The Japanese blue is delicious, certainly, but it lacks the deep 
vivid brilliancy of the Nanking. It is believed that the blue is applied 
under the glaze, and it has a melting softness which is most pleas- 
ing. Many of these pieces bear the six marks, as with the Chinese. 

Another blue, which is a deep or mazarin colour incorrectly 
called "celestial," is quite a different thing; but very choice and 
beautiful. The colour is applied as an enamel, and in relief, and 
with wonderful skill. I have never seen any pieces of this which 
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were supposed to date far back ; and it is certain that it is among 
the fine productions of to-day : but none the less beautiful for that. 

A porcelain with very marked decoration and colouring has been 
somewhat of a puzzle, and has been called Indian, being so very 
distinct from anything produced in China. Jacquemart thus de- 
scribes it: 

"A particular decoration which we call variegated-leaved is 
very brilliant, and might have found grace even in the eyes of the 
Puritan Wagenaar. The principal subject is a group of pointed 
leaves, some in blue under the glaze ; others of a pale green, or of 
a pink and yellow enamelled ; at the base of the tuft expands a 
large ornamental flower, with notched pink petals lined with yel- 
low ; the heart, forming a centre, is yellow or greenish streaked with 
pink ; notwithstanding the indentations which overload it, it is 
easy to recognise the flower as an anona or custard-apple. The 
leaves would lead one to suppose them, by their form and size, to be 
those of a chestnut-tree, while their colour recalls the tricolour 
plane-tree so beloved by the Orientals, and which decks itself with 
tufts, varying from light green to red, passing through the inter-.- 
mediaiy tints. Behind these leaves, and upon the edge of the 
pieces, appear light and delicate small enamelled flowers of iron- 
red, yellow, rose, or blue." (Fig. 4.) This porcelain was made in 
Japan, and was brought by the Dutch into Europe at a time when 
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their trade was so great. The Dutch East India Company was 
formed in 1602. In the year 1664, 44.943 Pieces of rare porcelain 
were carried into Holland from Japan, and 16,580 pieces of the 
same work were sent from Batavia. 

In some way not known, this pecuhar work has been called 
" Indian " I found two pieces of it in Holland, one of which is in 
Mr Wales's collection, and one piece, my own, is figured here. It 
is not easy to see anything more perfect. 

The Japanese have excelled also m the production of " crackle, 
also of the "egg-shell" porcelain, neither of which differs enough 
from the Chinese to need description. 

In the loan collection at New York is to be seen a crackled 
bottle, which has broad bands running around it, that are not 
crackled. More remarkable than this is a crackle vase belonging 
to Mr. H. Dwight Williams, which contains reclining figures deli- 
cately painted, that are not crackled. Technical skill can go no 
further it would seem. 

The Japanese lacquer far exceeds anything made in China, and 
is among the most beautiful of human work. We know but little 
of the processes of its manufacture, and only introduce it here 
because the Japanese have applied it to the decoration of porcelain. 
Very charming and surprising effects are produced. The lac- 
quer is laid on as a varnish made from some vegetable gum or 
gums, but in what way or how applied we know not. It is ex- 
ceedingly hard and durable, and takes a variety of colours exqui- 
sitely. It is mostly applied to wood, sometimes to porcelain. 

Mr. George James, of Nahant, has a very fine porcelain figure 
which is finished with lacquer. 

** Cloisonne " work applied to porcelain has been made in Japan. 
How the delicate metal lines can be fastened to the surface of the 
porcelain, and how the vitrifiable colours can be melted into the 
spaces with such perfection, can never fail to surprise. To see 
such perfect and delicate workmanship is a satisfaction : what 
pleasure must the artist himself not enjoy ! 

The "mandarin china" (Fig. 5), as it is termed, was made in 
Japan rather than in China. This term is applied to such vases 
and pieces as bear the figures of mandarins wearing the toque or 
cap topped with the button which marks their grade. It appears 
that, when the Thsing conquerors overcame the Ming dynasty in 
China, they attempted to efface the old customs and dress, and 
among other things they ordered was the adoption of the toque or 
cap. Hence, to protest against their conquerors, no such designs 
appear on the old Chinese- porcelain ; but only on the Japanese, 
which was carried to China and sold. 

This variety is not to be confused with a gaily-coloured kind of 
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heavy porcelain made in China, which often goes under the name 
01 "mandarin." 
On this Japanese mandarin-ware, gilding is likely to be found, 
na indeed the Japanese were much more inclined to its use than 
the Chinese. 



European and Christian subjects were sometimes painted upon 
the Japanese porcelain to meet the wants of the Dutch exporters. 
In the Metropolitan Museum of Art at New York are some of these 
pieces belonging to Mr. Avery's collection : one has a portrait of 
Luther ; another has the baptism of Christ ; another a Dutch land- 
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scape with figures. They are most curious, and upon the Scrip- 
ture subjects hangs a tale : 

As early as 1534 we know that the Portugiaese had established a 
trade with Japan, and, with the aggressive spirit of all Occidentals, 
had attempted to introduce their religion into Japan, against the 
usages and prejudices of the Japanese, which were potent then. 
They pushed it to an irritating point, and it is asserted that their 
meddling with the decorations in the porcelain-factories at last led 
to their expulsion, and to the massacre and destruction of some 
forty thousand of their Christian converts in 1641. 

The Dutch then persuaded the Japanese to allow them the privi- 
leges of trade, which they held for some two hundred years ; and 
it is through them that most of our fine examples have been brought 
to Europe and here. 

Besides the porcelain productions of Japan are two varieties of 
pottery ox faieJicey which are remarkable for richness of colour and 
decoration : the one is called the " Kaga-ware," the other " Satsu- 
ma," from the districts where they are produced. Most of the 
Kaga-ware brought to us is of a thick, heavy body, and coloured 
with a dark sort of Indian-red, touched with lines of gilding. Some 
of the finer specimens, however, like the vases shown in the recent 
work of Messrs. Audesley & Bowes, are in polychrome, and very 
beautiful. 

The " Satsuma " faie?tce is made of a rich, creamy paste, and is 
thicker than most porcelain ; but it is delicious in tone and delight- 
ful in decoration. There are a few pieces in this country ; and 
more, but not large quantities, in Europe. Some of the finest 
pieces I have seen are in the collection of the eminent English 
artist, Mr. Frederick Leighton, whose house, as well as works, can 
only give pleasure. 

The old Satsuma has peculiarities which, added to its rarity, 
make it exceedingly valuable and desirable. 

Fig. 6 is one of the pieces pictured in the Audesley-Bowes book, 
as an example of the old Satsuma, and is very curious in form. 

The modern Satsuma is much of it very beautiful, but of course 
it commands no such prices as the old. Most of it shows the glaze 
broken throughout into a most dehcate network of crackle, which 
is peculiar and interesting. 

The small teapot here shown is not only perfect in tone, glaze, 
and decoration, but also in form. It is modern work, and was im- 
ported by Mr. Briggs, of Boston. (Fig. 7.) 

The peach, or as the Japanese term it, the "peach of longevity," 
is a favorite decoration with the Japanese ; we can appreciate its 
value, as one of the finest fruits of our temperate zone. We give 
here Fig. 8, a teapot showing the fruit with some of the leaves. 
This is copied from Jacquemart ; but the curious may see a better 
example at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, from Mr. Avery's 
Oriental collection. 
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Japanese Art is still more marked than the Chinese in that it is 
as free and yet more delicate. The artist clearly was a close ob- 
server of Nature, and saw and felt its infinite variety ; saw, too, 
that Nature was never square, or round, or double. Nothing in 
Nature need duplicate any other thing. 

We Occidentals have delighted in the use of the square, the cir- 
cle, and in pairs, or a symmetrical arrangement of ornament, or 
of columns, or openings. We have also found a crude satisfac- 
tion in the use of strong, glaring colours. We have delighted to 
copy and to tell a common story in a common way in our decora- 
tions. I believe this is wholly wrong. The Japanese artist never 
uses the square, or the circle, or the pair. Nor does he use crude 
and glaring colours ; always the most subtile and fascinating shades 
and vanishing tints. He suggests the story ; he never tells it as 
Watteau did. 

A pair of vases belonging to Mrs. James, of Cambridge, have a 
picture of a gentleman and lady, above whose heads is seen a 
canopy or roof. The meaning is thus explained by a Japanese 



gentleman of this day, who was in Boston : The figures represented 
are a nobleman and his wife, one of the five hundred families of 
the flowery class ; they are dressed in the ancient costume of Ja- 
pan, now no longer worn. The part of a tent or pavilion indi- 
cates that they are out-of-doors, at a picnic ; the white blossoms 
of the cherry which surround them show a favourite tree in Japan ; 
the colour of this vase and the kind of C7'ackle prove its age. All is 
suggested, the imagination is spoken to, not the intellect ; the artist 
feels, and makes us feel. 

We are forcing ourselves and our civilisation upon the Japanese 
who do not want us, and we curse them. We have attacked the 
simplicity of their lives, we shall increase their immorality, and we 
shall degrade their Art. Twenty years hence, artistic and patient 
work will have disappeared frorn among them. 

Good work has almost disappeared from among us, as well as 
from Europe : we do all in a huriy, all for cheapness, all for money. 
The artist, the workman, delight no more in ''perfect worky' 
which is Godlike. 
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AMERICAN PAINTERS— CHARLES HENRY MILLER, N.A. 




Old Mill at Spiingfield. — From a Fainting by Charles Heniy Miller^ N.A. 




HE subject of this sketch, Charles H. Miller, 
is one of the younger members of our Ameri- 
can school of landscape-painters. He was born 
in New York in 1842, and received his academic 
education in the Mount Washington Collegiate 
Institute. His attention was early directed to 
Art-pursuits, and while at school he devoted much 
of his leisure time to drawing and painting. His father, however, 
the late Jacob Miller, who descended from a well-to-do Dutch 
family, the progenitors of which settled at Claverack, on the Hud- 
son, desired to have Charles adopt either the law or medicine as a 
profession. He chose the latter, and after the usual course of 
study received the degree of doctor of medicine in 1863. 

During the years of his professional study, young Miller did not 
entirely desert his easel, but painted an occasional picture. His 
first painting appeared in an Academy Exhibition in i860. It was 
a study from Nature, entitled 'The Challenge accepted,' and 



represented the interior of a farm-barn with two young game-cocks 
preparing to fight. In 1864 young Miller made a professional voy- 
age to Europe as surgeon of the ship " Harvest Queen," a Black 
Ball packet, and on his arrival visited London, Paris, Dundee, and 
other places, where he passed most of his time in studying the 
picture-galleries. On his return from this voyage he made up his 
mind that the practice of medicine was not congenial to his taste, 
and in consequence gave most of his time to the study of landscape- 
Art from Nature. 

In 1867 he made another voyage to Europe, and visited Lon- 
don, the great International Exhibition in Paris, and other Art- 
centres, and finally settled in Munich, where he remained near- 
ly three years. On his arrival in Munich, he entered the studio 
of Professor Lier, the landscape-painter, as a pupil, and also stu- 
died in the Bavarian Royal Academy, where he enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Carl Piloty, the great colourist, and the renowned Wilhelm 
von Kaulbach. 



